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strangely jumbled battle of Bueiia Vista, Davis
won his reputation as a soldier. Very probably
the stand made by the Mississippi Rifles at a
crucial moment saved Taylor from defeat. The
action was praised extravagantly, far and wide.
There came a time when the effect of its applause
upon Davis's mind formed the basis of sneers.
Long afterward, a Confederate newspaper, bit-
ter against Davis's military policy, alluded to
the form in which he disposed his men at Buena
Vista, and said "If the Confederacy perishes, it
will have died of a V."

The course of the authorities at Washington
caused Davis's second renunciation of the mili-
tary life. Taylor was side-tracked in favor of
Scott, and the Mississippi Rifles were left with
the minor force that plainly was to have no more
chances. The "Rifles" had enlisted for a short
period. At its expiration in the summer of 1847
Davis withdrew from the army. Mississippi
made him a national senator. He took his seat in
December 1847, He was a conspicuous figure;
in the popular eye, he was a "hero" of Buena
Vista. But popular heroes are not always the
heroes of the Senate. His first period as a sena-
tor, closing with his resignation in the autumn
of 1851, lasted nearly three years, and while it
gave him for the first time a national reputation
politically, it ended without his having attained
a commanding position in his party. In 1848 he
steadily supported President Polk and opposed
Calhoun, approving the great seizure of Mexican
territory on which the President had set his
heart. He went so far as to advocate the oc-
cupation of Yucatan by the United States, ex-
pressing the fear that otherwise it might be taken
by Great Britain (Congressional Globe, 30
Cong., i Sess., p. 729, May 5, 1848). When it
was proposed to organize the territory of Oregon
without provision for slavery he "denied that
there was any power in Congress or in the people
of the Territory to interrupt the slave system"
by forbidding a slaveholder to take his slaves
thither (Ibid., 30 Cong., I Sess., p. 927, July 12,
1848). In the debate over the admission of Cali-
fornia he reiterated this position but was willing
to compromise on the extension of the line of the
Missouri Compromise to the Pacific (Ibid., 31
Cong., i Sess., Appv p. 286, Mar. 8, 1850). He
was one of ten senators who opposed to the last
the admission of California and who signed a
"Protest against the California Bill."

In his course with regard to California, Davis
was opposed by his colleague f rorfc Mississippi,
Senator Henry S. Foote [g.v.], a politician of
great boldness. Though the legislature of Mis-
sissippi passed resolutions instructing their sena-
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tors to resist the admission of California "by all
honorable and constitutional means," Foote re*
fused to be bound by them. It turned out that he
had gauged the conditions at home with deep
shrewdness. He was nominated for governor on
a "Union" ticket, supported by Whigs and dis-
satisfied Democrats, and in September 1851,
seemed about to carry the election. The political
situation in the South in 1851 was extremely
complex and Davis's relation to it is not al-
together clear. The struggle against the admis-
sion of California and the failure to extend the
Missouri Compromise line had produced a gen-
eral movement for secession. A convention of
the whole South which held two meetings at
Nashville, one in June 1850, the other in No-
vember, had secession in view. The desire to
secede was practically universal, but there were
two policies on the subject. Extreme state-
rights men such as R. B. Rhett [q.v."] of South
Carolina and W. L. Yancey [,q.vJ\ of Alabama
wanted their states to rush ahead irrespective of
what other states might do. The course followed
by another group revealed a point of view that
may be labeled Southern nationalism. Between
the first and second meetings of the Nashville
convention these others concluded that it was
impossible to effect an immediate secession of
the whole South. Thereupon they threw them-
selves into an attempt to arrest the secession
movement, to postpone it until the whole South
could be persuaded to leave the Union together.
Rhett, who refused to accept this view, was
eventually defeated in a popular campaign, on the
issue of secession, by the South Carolina "co-
operationists."
A third Southern party was for accepting the
compromise measures of 1850 as the start of a
satisfactory new chapter in the history of the
Union. With this group Foote was associated.
His opponent was Gen. John A. Quitman [g.z/.],
who was in Mississippi pretty much what Rhett
was in South Carolina. By September 1851 it
was plain that the tide had turned. The genuine
Unionists and the "cooperationists" between
them were going to prevent an immediate move-
ment for secession. The Democratic leaders in
Mississippi appear to have concluded that the
game was up. They looked around for a way out
Quitman was persuaded to resign; Davis was
persuaded to leave the Senate and take his place.
Though there is no positive evidence upon his
motives a safe guess would fix upon two. He was
instinctively a party man; all his military pre-
disposition, his esprit de corps, tended that way.
The desire to save the party, to perform a strar
tegic retreat with as much credit as possible,